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wafted in through every open window. But the little 
Cunninghames were all ill with the measles, and, 
hot, irritable,and restless, bemoaned the hardship of 
being obliged to remain in bed during the long plea- 
sant days of summer. Mrs, Cunninghame was still 
delicate in health, and unable to bear much fatigue ; 
and, consequently, Julia had perhaps rather more 
than her share of nursing. But, unselfish and dis- 
interested, and heartily sorry for the little weary 
invalids, she willingly and cheerfully devoted her 
time and attention to the duties and requirements 
of a nurse, and soothed many a fit of petulance and 
irritability by her uniform patience and watch- 
fulness. 

It was a new scene of action for Julia, but she 
was not easily daunted ; and, blessed with a healthy 
body and a well-disciplined mind, her energy rose 
in proportion to the fresh demands upon her love 
and care. The active, impetuous little Harry 
was the most troublesome patient. Nurse had 
never possessed much control over him, and now 
that he was ill, it was less than ever ; his constant 
ery was for Julia, who, therefore, had his little bed 
removed into her own room, where Jessie lay. 
Ellen and Annie were tolerably quiet and patient, 
and could be left alone sometimes ; but poor Julia 
was often sadly puzzled to know how to manage 
Harry. 

One morning, while the complaint was at its 
height, Julia shook the pillow, smoothed the bed- 
clothes, and then begged him to lie still and keep 
his arms covered: but it was of no-use ; he tossed 
about, threw everything off, and exclaimed in a 
petulant tone: “J can’t lie still, Julia; I’m so 
hot, and tired of lying im bed, and I don’t feel so 
ill neither; do let me get up.” 

“ Not now, dear Harry; it would make you 
worse; im a day er two you may sit up for a little 
while.” 

‘“* Why mayn’t I get up te-day ? there’s nothing 
the matter with me but this redness all over. 
Nasty measles ; I hate them, I do.” 

“ Hush, hush, Harry ; look at little Jessie, how 
quiet: she is; and: yet she ismuch younger than you 
are. 

“But Jessie’s a girl, and I’m a boy, and boys 
are more aetiixe than girls; I heard mamma say 
so; besides; Jessie’s not so bad as I am; she’s not 
red. all over:’” 

“No, butt Dir. Mansfield is. very anxious about 
Jessie, Harry; he thinks she requires more care 
and attention tham any of you.” 

made no answer to this, but continued 


and out of patience, he burst into aloud fit of 
crying; 

“Oh! Harry, Harry,” said Julia, as she sat 
down by him, and tried to soothe him, “is this 
like a brave boy ? Look at me, Harry ; only fancy 
the Black Douglas you were speaking of the other 
day, crying because he felt ill.” 

“T don’t believe the Black Douglas ever had 
the measles,” sobbed Harry, half ashamed of him- 
self. 

* Not the measles, perhaps, but very likely some- 
thing much more painful. Now do, dear Harry, 
leave off erying, and I'll do something that I think 
you will like.” 

Harry wiped his eyes, and left off erying at once, 





| for he knew that Julia never held out hopes that 


she did not intend to gratify. 

“ What is it that I shall like ?” 

“Would you like me to bring the parrot up 
here, so that you can lie in bed and hear it 
tall P” 

“Oh! I should like it somuch; wil? you bring 
it ?” 

“fF will, if you promise to lie still and keep 
quiet.” 

“T will promise; I'll lie as still as I can; but, 
Julia, do give me something to drink, Iam so 
thirsty.” 

Julia gave him a cooling draught, and having 
once more arranged the disordered bed-clothes, 
went down-stairs for the parrot, placed it on a 
table where Harry could watch it, and sat down 
by the window to mend one of Jessie’s socks. 
Presently the parrot began to talk, and Harry to 
answer, and to Julia’s great relief the new diversion 
kept her refractory patient quiet for more than an 
hour, after which Susan came in with some broth, 
and at the same time summoned Julia to dinner. 

In a few days all the children, with the excep- 
tion of Jessie, the little healthy Jessie, were pretty 
well again. But she did not recover as the others 
did. The eruption had hardly made any appear- 
ance ; these were unfavourable symptoms; the 
doctor looked grave, and the parents and sister 
felt very, very anxious. Harry had returned to 
the nursery, and thus Julia was able to give her 
undivided attention to her little sister. One day, 
while she sat by her, watching every breath she 
drew, Jessie opened her eyes and fixed them upon 
Julia’s face, with a long, earnest, and almost start- 
ling gaze. 

“ Does Jessie want anything ?” whispered Julia, 
as she bent over her. There was no answer, and 
in a few minutes the little ereafuwre was asleep 
again. But Julia could not forget that look: it 
seemed to fill her with apprehensiom; it was so 
earnest, so intelligent, so unlike the artless: glance 


‘of a little child. 


Day after day passed, there was 2@ improve- 
ment, and yet she did not seem to grow worse ; but 
the plump rosy cheek had lbst its colour and 
roundness, and the blue eyes. were heavy and 
languid. Julia could not bear to leave the room 
for an instant; mere especially as Mrs, Cunning- 
hame was again almost. eenfimed to: her bed with a 
return of her former wealimess. The comfort and 
support that Julia was to. her mether during this 


Hanry , season of sickness.and: trial: are: net. te be deseribed. 
to fidget amd roll about ; till, thoroughly wearied | 


“T could not leave: poor little Jessie to any one 
else,” said Mrs. Cunminghame ti her busband ; 
“but Julia is so thoughtful amd s@ tender, that 
she is like a second mother to her.” 

One night, all the family had retired to rest, 
with the exception of Julia and Susan, who had 
agreed to watch with Julia by turns. The little 
girl had been dozing nearly all day ; but now her 
eyes were open, and she seemed inclined to be | 
wakeful. The doctor had paid his evening visit, | 
and thought his little patient no worse, though 
there were no signs of improvement, and the | 
weakness and languor still continued. Susan had |} 
lain down to sleep for an hour or two, in an ad- 
joining room, and Julia sat alone, watching and 
thinking. Suddenly Jessie uttered her name, and 
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in an instant she was by the side of her little 
sister. 
“ What is it, darling ?” 
“T want to say my hymn,” said Jessie, in a 
clear distinct voice— 
“* Gentle Jesus ;’ 


I not naughty, but I can’t ’member; say it, 
Julia.” 
Softly and slowly Julia repeated the simple 
verse-—— 
“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child ; 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.” 


As she uttered the last words, a change passed 
over the little upturned face, a change which sent 
an indescribable pang to Julia’s heart, and for a 
while seemed to stop its wild irregular beating. 
“Can this be death ?” she thought, as her gaze 
was rivetted on the dark blue eyes, through which 
the young immortal spirit seemed struggling to 
shine. Again the little creature spoke :— 

“IT am going to Jesus; kiss me, Julia.” Hardly 
conscious of what she did, Julia pressed a long 
earnest kiss upon the soft smooth cheek. She felt 
afraid to speak or to move. A slight shiver passed 
over the little frame; Julia raised her head, but 
the infant soul had departed. 


It was the week after Jessic’s death. The 


funeral was over; the beautiful but inanimate little 
body had been carried to its quiet resting-place in 
the shady churchyard; the nursery group was 
hushed and tearful, for one little chair was vacant, 


and the children felt heavy and sad. Harry’s 
bright eyes were full of tears, and wandered un- 
ceasingly to the door, as though he still expected 
the form of his little playmate to appear. Mrs. 
Cunninghame, weak in body and bowed in spirit, 
was unable to leave her room, and her husband 
passed most of his time by her side. The faithful 
servants, warmly attached to a family from whom 
they had received unvarying kindness, were dili- 
gently yet noiselessly pursuing their accustomed 
duties, while their subdued tones and respectful 
attention proved that they, too, participated in the 
general grief. 

Julia—poor Julia—was smarting beneath her 
first bereavement. She was alone in her own 
room, looking over the drawer which contained 
little Jessie’s clothes. Many a warm tear dropped 
into it, as she unfolded one little article of dress 
after another, many of which she had made with 
her own hands. Little white pinafores were there ; 
small socks, neatly mended and turned ready to 
put on, but now no longer needed. The tiny shoes, 
too, worn white at the toes by the little active feet, 
the small comb and brush, the large sponge, and 
—dearest and most precious relic of all—the fair 
silky lock of hair, which it had been Julia’s delight 
to curl over Jessie’s white forehead. At last, un- 
able any longer to control her feelings, the weep- 





ing girl threw herself on her knees by the bed, 
and in the fulness of her grief exclaimed, “ Oh! | 
Jessie, my own Jessie, I cannot, dare not wish to | 
have you back again.” By degrees the violence | 
of sorrow was calmed, the very attitude of prayer | 
seemed a relief, and sweet and tender recollections 
were mingled with feelings of submission and | 


resignation. She was learning to kiss the rod, and 
to acknowledge a Father’s hand in this her first 
real sorrow. The bitterness of grief was past, and 
her chastened spirit, though still writhing under 
its stroke, was bowing in meek subjection to the 
Divine will. A shade of thoughtfulness, unknown 
before, dwelt upon Julia’s fair and open brow, and, 
in her parents’ eyes, added a fresh charm to her 
expressive countenance. They felt that she was 
a fellow pilgrim, a sympathizing friend, who, toge- 
ther with themselves, had been called upon to 
* suffer and be still.”’”. She was no longer a child, 
though simple and artless as ever. With her, the 
“battle of life’ had begun; she had taken the 
field, and chosen the same path which they them- 
selves were pursuing. Timid and somewhat back- 
ward in speaking of her own feelings, there were 
still clear and satisfactory evidences that the youth- 
ful Julia was earnestly and stedfastly desiring to 
“ fight the good fight of faith.” 

It seemed natural that Harry, the loving yet 
wayward Harry, should take the departed Jessie’s 
place in Julia’s affections, and, at least in some 
degree, occupy her care and attention as his little 
sister had done. Nurse was an excellent and faith- 
ful servant, but somehow she had not discovered 
the way to Harry’s heart, and consequently she 
possessed but little control over him. He was 
impatient, and even rebellious, when she uttered 
reproof after reproof, and reproach after reproach, 
and at last she came to the conclusion that she 
couldn’t “‘ manage Master Harry at all.” 

To his great delight, a small bed-room, close to 
Julia’s, was prepared for his especial and exclusive 
use; and his joy was unbounded when he was 
told that in future he was to take his place in the 
school-room, with Ellen and Annie, as one of 
Julia’s pupils. 

“T know I’m a troublesome boy, Julia,” said 
he to his sister one morning, when a thoughtless 
fit of mischief had brought him into fresh trouble. 
“ Nurse used to tell me so every day when I was 
in the nursery; but indeed she used to be very 
cross with me, even when I was trying to be good, 
and she made me so angry that I couldn’t help 
being naughty ; but, Julia, I do mean to try and 
be very good with you, if you'll take care of me as 
you did of Jessie.” And, at the thought of his 
little sister, the tears rushed into Harry’s eyes, 
and, laying his head on Julia’s lap, he quietly 
cried away his grief. 

Julia’s heart was touched to its very core; she 
had not thought it possible that Harry or any. of 
the other children could take Jessie’s place in her 
affections ; but Harry’s simple, affectionate appeal 
awoke a new chord of feeling, and she began to 
desire, more earnestly than she had ever done 
before, that her young brother’s ardent and excit- ° 
able spirit might be rightly understood and di- 
rected, She could not restrain her own emotion 
at the mention of little Jessie’s name; and as she 
softly laid her hand on Harry’s bright curls, she 
inwardly resolved that for the future he should 
be her especial charge and care. 

She knew that her parents had many anxious 
thoughts about their wild little son; that they 
were unwilling to send him to school at so early 
an age, and. yet felt convinced that the nursery 
discipline did not exactly suit him. It was at 
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Julia’s own desire that Harry was placed under 
,her care, and both she and her father and mother 
earnestly hoped that the change might be a bene- 
ficial one. There was one most favourable and 
important feature in the case, and that was Harry’s 
devoted love to his eldest sister. This was good 
material to work upon, as Mr. Cunninghame told 
her; and Julia felt the truth of this remark more 
and more, especially when, after a few weeks of 
gentle training in the school-room, a gradual but 
obvious change was observable in Harry’s manner 
and behaviour. His mischievous tricks were not 
so frequent now that ne had other and more im- 
portant subjects to occupy his attention and ac- 
tivity. Occasionally, however, the wild restless 
spirit would break forth, and hurry him into mis- 
chief; but when the naughty fit was over, his con- 
trition wa$ heartfelt and sincere, especially when 
he saw Julia’s eye fixed upon him with a look of 
sorrow and anxiety. 

In the mean time summer was passing away, 
and the rich tints of autumn were beginning to 
appear. One morning, while the family were as- 
sembled at breakfast, Susan brought in the post- 
bag, and gave it to Mr. Cunninghame. 

“Only two letters,” said he, as he unlocked it 
and took out the contents; “one for Miss Cun- 
ninghame, and one for her papa.” 

Julia smilingly took her own letter, which was 
from an old school friend, Emily Grey ; while her 
father, after silently looking at the direction on 
his, exclaimed, “I don’t recognise this hand- 
writing at all, and yet I fancy I have seen it be- 
fore. Well, the best way is to open it.” 

He did so, and, reading the signature, said, in 
a tone of great surprise: “ Frank Egerton! who 
would have thought it ? and yet I had some recol- 
lection of the handwriting. Why, it must be at 
least eighteen years since I met him; he was a 
mere boy when I saw him last, but a nice pro- 
mising lad. Let us sce what he says.” 

A long silence ensued while Mr. Cunninghame 
read his letter, and when he had finished, after 
handing it to his wife, he said, with something 
like a sigh: “ Poor Frank! there is something me- 
lancholy in the strain of his letter ; he seems to 
have neither home nor friends. He has been in 
America ever since we parted, and says that with 
all his attachment to his fatherland, he feels like 
a stranger in a strange country. I should like to 
ask him here for a few weeks, my love,” continued 
Mr. Cunninghame, addressing his wife. 

“ But is he a desirable Acquaintance ?” said Mrs. 
Cunninghame, anxiously glancing at her children 


as she spoke. “ It is very long since you saw him, | 


dear George ; and, though promising then, he may 
be very much altered now.” 

“ Read his letter,” replied her husband. “TI 
think that will at once set your mind at rest with 
regard to the desirableness of renewing the ac- 
quaintance. But, however, dear Anna,” he con- 
tinued, after thinking for a moment, “ I quite enter 
into your cautionary scruples, and perhaps, on the 
whole, it will be most prudent to have an inter- 
view with him myself before inviting him here ; 
but it would be unkind not to welcome the poor 
fellow home after so many years’ absence. Let 
me sce: this is Monday; I will write to-night 
and tell him of my intention. I have an appoint- 





ment on Wednesday ; on Thursday I could leave 
home very well. And now, my love, let us ring 
the bell and have the table cleared. I shall have 
a great deal to attend to, should I leave on Thurs- 
day, and have no time to lose.” 

“ My letter is from Emily Grey, mamma,” said 
Julia to her mother, after Mr. Cunninghame had 
left the dining-room. “She writes to tell me that 
her uncle has returned to England, and that she 
is now living with him, and is happy; but she 
says, although her uncle is most kind and thought- 
ful, she still misses her mother, and longs for a 
female friend. I thought, before papa had read 
his letter, that we should perhaps be able to ask 
her to come and stay with us for a little while, but 
I suppose it is out of the question now, mamma.” 

“For the present, my love, as papa seems so 
very anxious to pay some attention to Mr. Eger- 
ton; but after a while, Julia, I should very much 
like to invite your friend.” 

While Mr. Cunninghame was absent, Julia’s 
time was a great deal occupied in visiting some of 
her poor neighbours, who, on account of little 
Jessie’s illness and death, had necessarily been 
somewhat neglected. Their simple and sincere 
expressions of sympathy for her recent trial, and 
of delight at seeing her again, went to Julia’s 
heart. She felt that they loved her, and shared 
in her joys and sorrows, as much as she herself 
did in theirs. 


THE COUNTRY BOOKBINDER. 


Wuen I was a little boy, with no heavier re- 
sponsibilities on my shoulders than were involved 
in the daily solution of those crabbed problems in 
“ Walkinghame,” prepared for initiating the rising 
race in the mysteries of numbers, I dwelt with my 


parents in a quiet country town. My father kept 
a bookseller’s shop, and was by profession a 
printer. To these occupations he was obliged to 
add that of bookbinder, of which he really knew 
next to nothing; he could not escape it, because 
people who bought magazines and serials of him 
looked naturally to him to get them bound, and 
could look to nobody else. In those days it would 
have cost him more than his profit to have sent 
such commissions, as country booksellers do now, 
to be executed in London, and they were therefore 
done at home in the little book-binding closet on 
the top of the house ; but as my father could not do 
them himself, and no assistance could be procured 
in the town, they had to wait and accumulate, 
sometimes for months together, until a “ tramp” 
came by in search of work, and could be induced 
to undertake them at a fair rate of wages. A 
pretty mode of doing business this—by which a 
man had to wait perhaps three or four months for 
the execution of an eighteen-penny job; but there 
was no help for it, and the good people of the 
town had to submit to what was incurable, and 
cultivate the meek virtue of patience. 

It happened one dreadfully hard winter—such 
as no man living who is not forty years old has 
witnessed during his whole life—that the snow 
had set in in November, and had continued through 
December into January, and then only stopped 
when the north wind veered to the east and brought 
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an iron frost which threatened to last, and actually 
did last, as much longer. Our stock of books to 
be bound had accumulated, owing to the com- 
pletion of the magazine volumes, to some hundreds, 
and in addition to these a whole cart-load of ragged 
tomes had been sent in to be new clad, by Sir John 
Jones, who had taken it into his head to amuse 
the idle hours of the hard winter by refitting and 
adorning his library. My father, of course, did 
not vaunt his personal incapacity as a bookbinder ; 
but as the work to be done accumulated on his 
hands, he grew exceedingly anxious to meet with 
somebody or other who could clear it off; and he 
gave us all a strict charge to turn away no tramps 
from the door until he had seen them first. We 
obeyed this injunction, but did not profit by it 
much, for it happened several times that a travel- 
ling workman would apply for employment late 
in the evening, and after promising fairly, and 
professing much satisfaction at having found so 
good a job, would beg the loan of a few shillings 
to provide himself with supper and bed, and, hav- 
ing obtained the loan, would disappear and be seen 
no more. 

It was getting on towards February, when one 
night, as I was putting up the shop-shutters about 
eight o'clock, a little grizzle-pated man, armed 
with a stout black-thorn, and carrying all his 
reserves of raiment in a red-spotted handkerchief, 
stopped before the door and inquired for Mr. S. 
The man had a thoughtful, honest-looking face, 
fringed with a few straggling white whiskers, and 
though evidently so way-worn and footsore as to 
be scarcely able to stand, bore about him an air of 
quiet respectability that impressed me, young as 
I was, in his favour. 

“I will call my father,” I said. 

“No hurry, young gentleman,” he replied, “ let 
me help you with the shutters ;” and he did so at 
once, with more activity and tact in the business 
than could have been looked for from a stranger. 
When all was done I beckoned him into the shop, 
and called my father, who made his appearance 
with a light. 

“ Mr. Phillips, at the Salutation,” said the man, 
“tells me that you are in want of a bookbinder. I 
am a bookbinder in want of work; if you will give 
me employment,I shall be greatly obliged to you.” 

“T shall be glad to do so,” said my father, 
“and the sooner the better. If you will be here 
to-morrow morning, say at eight o'clock, I will set 
you to work at once, and, if you behave well, will 
find you employment for months.” 


“That will suit me well,” the man replied: “I | 


will not fail to be here at eight o’clock. Perhaps 
you will oblige me with the loan of a shilling or 
two to pay expenses for the night ?” ; 

“Perhaps I could, but perhaps I won't,” said 
my father. ‘No, no, my man, that trick is too 
old for me. I do not know you, you see; and if I 
am wrong in my suspicions I beg your pardon; 
but five of your brethren have taken my money 
under the promise of coming to work next morn- 
ing, and not one of their faces have I ever seen 
again.” 

“They were impostors,” the man said; “ but 
they have justified your suspicion, and I do not 
complain ; please to forget that I made the same 
request. You will see me in the morning: I shall 





be but too glad to come to work.” And he turned 
to leave the shop. 

“Stop,” said my father; “I will hope better 
things of you. What is your name ?” 

“ Jonathan Edwards,” was the reply. 

“Ts it, though ?” said my father, smiling, and 
putting his hand instinctively into his pocket: 
“well, I will risk half-a-crown on that name, at 
any rate.” 

The stranger also smiled pleasantly as he took 
the coin. ‘You may do so,” he said; “I shall 
not disgrace the name. I cannot boast of any re- 
lationship with the great American; but I come 
of a Northampton family, and was named after 
him because my parents were of his congregation, 
and revered him much.” 

Some further conversation followed, which TI, 
preferring the warm kitchen-fire to the cold shop, 
did not hear; and shortly afterwards the man 
went away. 

My father, who was a bit of a metaphysician, 
and a frequent reader of that notable tractate on 


the “Freedom of the Will,” was in good spirits. 


at the supper-table,and felt confident that Jonathan 
Edwards would keep his word as became him, and 
would further get through his work in a workman- 
like way. Nor was he deceived. Jonathan came 
precisely at eight in the morning, was duly in- 
stalled in the little binding-shop in the garret, 
and immediately commenced his labour in good 
earnest. 

The first processes in bookbinding are very simple 
and easily learned, but not very remunerative. In 
order to accelerate the progress of the work, I was 
kept away from school, and sent into the bindery 
to assist Edwards. I passed the time agreeably 
enough, sitting in front of a sewing-press, or 
rendering such general services as a boy can render, 
and listening to the lively talk and racy narratives 
of the old man. His knowledge of books and their 
authors seemed to my innocence of literary matters 
to amount almost to miracle. Not a book did he 
take in hand, unless it happened to be a foreign 
one, but he could tell me something of the nature 
of its contents, and something too that was in- 
teresting concerning the writer. Then he had 
travelled the country through from one end to the 
other, and could amuse me with a stock of local 
legends and odd personal adventures to which 
there appeared no end. Sometimes my father 
would visit the bindery for a few minutes’ chat 
with Jonathan, and would generally stay, beguiled 
by the old fellow’s humour and practical common 
sense, till a loud voice on the stairs summoned him 
back to the printing-office or the shop. As a 
workman, Jonathan was exceedingly rapid; the 
old books flew to pieces and flew together again 
with a celerity that to me was amazing; then he 
was conscientiously punctual, scorning to defraud 
his employer of a moment. <As he earned tolerably 
good wages, he began in a few weeks to assume a 
respectable aspect ; he dressed himself with the ut- 
most neatness, and laying aside his clumsy black- 
thorn, carried a bamboo cane, and wore black 
gloves in his Sunday walks to church, on returning 
whence my father would sometimes invite him to 
partake of our Sunday’s dinner. In a short time he 
became a favourite with the whole family; we 
were seven children altogether, and there was not 
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one of us who would not have been glad to doa 
kindness to old Edwards. 

Meanwhile, as the result of his active industry, 
piles of folios, quartos, and octavos, with a host of 
smaller fry, grew up around him in the work-shop, 
in that half-finished state to which all must arrive 
before the final processes of gilding and lettering 
complete the work. As my father made it a rule 
never to interfere in operations of which he under- 
stood so little, Edwards was left to his own course 
of proceeding; but as some of the volumes had 
been long in the house, and repeated demands 
were made for them, he was particularly requested 
to finish off those volumes, at least, without further 
delay. The old man made a show of consenting 
to the proposition, but he contrived to neglect 
carrying it out, under one pretext or another, week 
after week. My father, seeing that he did not 
relish having his plans interfered with, and seeing 
besides that the process of finishing the whole 
must begin shortly, for want of other occupation, 
forbore any further hints on the subject, and left 
him to pursue his own plan. By the end of the 
second week in May the crisis foreseen had arrived. 
I had noticed that for some days past Jonathan 
had wrought in an abstracted way, and passed 
whole hours in fits of moody silence. The postman 
had occasionally brought him letters addressed to 


our house, and he would stay in thework-shop in the | 


dinner-hour towrite an answer to his correspondent. 
The last letter that came had evidently brought 
him unwelcome news, and induced a fit of melan- 
choly that lasted all the day. This was on ‘the 
Saturday. When I took him up his wages in the 
evening, he squeezed my hand as he received them, 
and looked me, as I thought, distrustfully in the 
face ; but he said nothing, not even “ good night,” 
as he took his hat and walked down-stairs. 

“Does Edwards dine with us to-morrow, fa- 
ther ?” my mother asked that night at the supper- 
table. 

“No,” said my father, “I don’t much expect 
he will dine here any more.” 

There arose a chorus of complaints and inquiries 
all round the board. When it had subsided, my 
father went on. “ Jonathan,” he said, “has been 
miserable for some time past. He imagined that 
I did not know the reason, but I did, though I 
would not tell him, for his own sake. He has not 
done the right thing, though I am not aware that 
he has done me any injury ; we shall see. He is 
suffering now from the loss of self-respect, and it 
is probable we shall not see him again. He has 
left the town by the night coach for London, and 
hardly contemplates returning. What, indeed, 
should he come back for ?” 

“Come back for!” interposed my mother, 
“ why, to finish his work, to be sure—there is not 
a book finished.” 

“ Finishing is no part of his profession,” said 
my father. ‘I discovered that some time ago. 
He has learned only one part of his craft, but he 
has learned that well, and I should not have com- 
plained of his conduct had he acted with candour, 
and told me at first how the case stood. As it is, 
I shall be obliged to get down a finisher from 
London to complete the work.” 

My father spoke gravely on the matter, as he 
pointed out the serious consequences that arise in 


life from a want of manly straight-forwardness. 

We boys pitied poor Edwards, to whom we had 
| grown attached. We were all delighted when, a 
few days after, there came-a letter from him, in 
which he confessed the reservation of which he had 
been guilty, palliating it on the score of poverty 
brought on by long and fruitless wanderings after 
employment. But he had intended, he said, to 
complete the work he had undertaken by means of 
his son, who was an expert finisher, and would 
have joined him but for untoward circumstances 
which it was impossible to foresee. He implored 
my father to wait yet-a few days for the arrival ot 
the young man, whom he would send down at his 
own charges ; and added his grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the kindness he had received. 

My father agreed to wait, and the young man 
came in due time. Hetoo was named Jonathan, 
and was as like to old Jonathan as two persons 
who have thirty years between them can be like 
each other. He was an accomplished London 
workman, and turned out his volumes in a style 
that more than recompensed their owners for the 
delay, and gave satisfaction to all parties concerned. 
From young Edwards we learned many particulars 
concerning his father. The old man had once held 
a responsible post in a large London house: but 
on the death of his wife, some’ten years back, had 
conceived a dislike for the metropolis, and taken 
to tramping it through the country—urged partly, 
perhaps, by a restlessness of spirit, and as much 
by a love of travel, which with him had always 
been a passion. He had the reputation among his 
class of a man of much varied information and 
solid integrity, and was an entire stranger to the 
vices of which too many of his fellows were the 
victims. 

We lost sight of the younger Jonathan before 
harvest came, by which time the volumes were all 
cleared off. Ten years later my father took a 
journey to the north of England. While passing 
| through a small town in Cumberland, the name of 
“ Jonathan Edwards” over a shop-window caught 
his eye, and he walked in. There stood the old 
}man behind the counter, pulling a book to picces. 
| He held out his hand. 
| “How glad Iam to see you again. You are 
| just in time for dinner. Come into the parlour. 
| You are not come, I am sure,” he said, “to re- 
/mind me of my past fault. Much eompunction 
| has the thought of it given me, I assure you.” 

My father readily assured him that all was for- 
| gotten and forgiven, and dined and spent the after- 
noon with the two Jonathans. The younger had 
married, and had a young family round him; and 
the old man, having finished his wanderings at 
| last, and still active and hearty, was assisting him 
in his business, which the superior skill of both 
| rendered remunerative and prosperous. I am glad 
| that my reminiscences of him have this pleasant 
| termination, and that the only flaw which his 
character exhibited was repaired by him and made 
_ the subject of an expression of regret which was 
, evidently sincere. 


| 
| 








THE YELLIMAN. 


| Iv is amusing and instructive to contemplate the 
| provision that is made in uncivilized communities 
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for supplying wants which are met in our own 
country by more refined arrangements. In return- 
ing, for instance, as the writer has recently done, 
from a sojourn among some of the tribes of West- 
ern Africa, he is struck, as well he may be, with 
the wonderful machinery, in the shape of news- 
papers and telegraphs, for the rapid diffusion of 
intelligence, and is led to contrast it with the ope- 
rations of a curious functionary, called the “yel- 
liman,” who acts the part of newspaper and ‘ele- 
graph both, in the African community. 

Although the schoolmaster is held in the 
highest estimation, from the greater veneration 
paid to learning, it may be questioned whether the 
yelliman is not the most practically useful and 
important personage of the two; and it may be 
stated with confidence that not one of the frater- 
nity could by any possibility be found whe did not 
entertain that opinion. It is, mdeed, somewhat 
singular that a term more significant of ‘the office, 
or rather offices, which devolve upon this func- 
tionary has not been found than that of the 
“singer,” and which might be taken ‘as one of 
reproach, if associated with a class who have come 
under the notice of some travellers in other parts 
of the continent, having the name of “jillimen,” 
which, although obviously synonymons, is appiied 
simply to a set of itinerant minstrels, who have 
less method in their music than im their men- 
dacity. 

The yellimen, or yelli people, in this part of 
Africa are a peculiar race, whatever they may ‘be 
elsewhere, although not a distinct nation, nor iden- 
tified with any particular territory ; but they main- 
tain an exclusiveness in their different towns ‘or 
villages, and their male offspring, with few excep- 
tions, arising generally from some natural defect, ! 
are reared to follow the occupations of their fore- 
fathers. Hence, when diverted from this parti- 
cular calling, as in the case of preferment to a 
petty chieftainship, they still retain the distin- 
guishing designation of “ yelli.” 

The yelliman to whom I have thus alluded is 
the courier of the superior chiefs, and general news- 
man in every town through which he may pass 
en route to the point where his mission termi- 
nates. He communicates aloud, before the dwell- 
ings of the different chieftains or headmen, all in- 
formation required to be made public. This is 
commonly done in a sort of recitative style, with 
frequent abrupt variations, and, when occasion 
admits of it, with as much quaintness, ridicule, or 
sarcasm as the “ observed of all observers,” for the 
time being, may deem necessary to maintain his 
credit among the assembled multitude, who seek 
to be amused, or have their passions excited, ac- 
cording to the nature of his mission, and his own 
ad libitum accompaniments, which generally in- 
clude a desultory and theatrical action, as he paces 
backward and forward in a fanciful attire, with an 
evident consciousness of self-importance. And he 
really is an important personage : he is the African 
substitute (in these regions at least) for all our 
various public or official means of promulgating 
information. The issue of peace or war is not un- 
frequently in his hands; upon him greatly depends 
the evidence of historical facts which tradition is 
to supply to future generations, in.a country which 
has no public archives, no newspapers, no post- 





offices, no railways or electric telegraphs, and, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, no other book but the 
Koran. 

As the poet laureate of the state, he extempo- 
rizes, as occasion may need or his inclinations dic- 
tate, on the virtues or heroic deeds of his master ; 
and he proclaims to the public ear the substance 
of official “ palavers” or “ parliamentary debates,”’ 
which have taken place between assembled chiefs, 
the conferences with foreign ambassadors, or the 
declared motives of strangers in seeking protec- 
tion and permission to pass through the territory. 
He officially attends such meetings, to enable him 
to fulfil this important duty effectually. Many of 
these men appear to be endowed with extraordi- 
nary memory. When a “ palaver’ of any import- 
ance has termimated, they will immediately rise, 
and, taking their stand, or more commonly their 
short walk, im front of the place of meeting, reca- 
pitulate aloud alll fhe material points in the debate, 
im the precise order they have taken, and finally 
proclaim the issue of it to the “ public ear ;’ and 
they perform a ‘similar office on occasions of judi- 
cial proceedings. 

Whenever the yelliman proceeds on a mis- 
sion to prommilgate intelligence, he has always at 
hand, in every town he may pass through, nume- 
rous auxiliaries, wmknown even to himself, who 
hutry off m every Girection (from the one he may 
be taking) with 'the information they have gained, 
for the ‘sake of the credit of bemg extempore yel- 
limen, or @btaining a scanty meal at the towns 
or villages ‘they may reach; and hence, through- 
out the country, intelligence, with its “second” 
and “third editions,” is often conveyed from place 
to place with much greater celerity than we are 
‘prepared to imagine. 

One yelliman or ‘more, with his family, is at- 
tached to the establishment of every king or inde- 
pendent chief, and with his ordinary, or we might 
say his extraordinary, duties are frequently in- 
cluded those of a character (with their peculiar 
privileges) which pertained to that of jester at the 
courts of our medieval monarchs. But it must 
be observed, in justice to chieftains of the highest 
rank, and those who are entitled to be considered 
as strict Mahommedans, that the functions of this 
latter office are seldom countenanced except.among 
equivocal disciples of the Prophet, or those who 
are decidedly Pagans ; and, indeed, the office itself 
is commonly confined to the inferior class of the 
fraternity. 

Sangarrah, an independent province above 
Foutah, is a great training-school for the yelli- 
men. 

Circumstances, trivial in themselves, occasion- 
ally go a great way in establishing very broad 
distinctions in the customs, institutions, and policy 
of two nations or tribes, whose territories may be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of one another, 
and in determining the relative standard of their 
intelligence and civil condition. These distinc- 
tions so frequently occur under such circumstances 
in Africa, that even a small river or creek occa- 
sionally forms the line of demarcation; and this 
fact seems to exemplify the imprudence of adopt- 
ing an uniform policy or course of action in our 
intercourse and dealings with such people, which 
must necessarily lead to frequent disappointment, 
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THE WHIPPEER OR CLEARER OF THE KING’S PATH. 


and perhaps failure, in the designs we may pro- 
pose to carry out. 

We may illustrate such distinctions as those 
alluded to, to some extent, by introducing a cha- 
racter to be found among the Timnees, who inha- 
bit a neighbouring territory. This character, al- 
though an important personage in the household 
of one of their superior chiefs, at once sinks into 
insignificance and contempt contrasted with the 
yelliman, who is not only a really useful, but occa- 
sionally a very ornamental member of the com- 
munity; and the contrast necessarily reflects cor- 
responding discredit upon the intelligence of the 
chiefs and natives who tolerate such a functionary 
as the one we are about to introduce. In the Tim- 
nee country, tradition hands down a Bey Foki as 
the primitive founder of that nation; and, although 
an executive king or alikarlie reigns, the descend- 
ant of Bey Foki is always countenanced and re- 
cognised as the lawful possessor of the soil, or as 
the “ ground king ;” and no law or treaty is ever 
made or entered into by the executive without his 
sanction, though he remains in other respects 
without power or importance. : 





The principal attendant upon the bey bears the 
name of “ TERRA MA CourIE;” or WHIPPER oR 
CLEARER OF THE Krine’s Patu, and is repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving. He de- 
livers all the chief’s orders, and so works upon the 
superstitious minds of the people in regard to the 
powers he is supposed to possess, that no demand 
he may make upon them is ever refused. He wears 
a garment composed of long strips of cow and leo- 
pard hides intermixed, with a large cape, com- 
pletely covering his head and shoulders, made of 
the skins of the black monkey, in which two round 
holes are cut in front for him to see through. He 
carries in each hand a bundle of twigs, of a plant 
called “terra,” which are covered with strong 
sharp prickles. From the name of this plant he 
takes the prefix of the title he bears ; “ ma courie 
signifying something authoritative, supreme, or 
irrevocable. His shoes, or rather the covering of 
his feet and legs, which extends to the knees, is 
composed of dried grass, simply seeured to the 
limbs by plaited strings of the same material—a 
costume quite sufficient of itself to inspire dread 
among a superstitious and credulous people, if his 
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name and the power he is known to exercise were 
not superadded to terrify, especially the women 
and children, whenever he makes his appearance, 
either to clear the king’s path or his own. We 
trust that missionary labours will soon render 
such a functionary a thing entircly of the past. 





PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH. 
Il.—THE PROPHETS TOMB. 


NortHinG could be more comfortless than the days 
and nights at the inn of Suez. The walls were 
clammy with dirt, the rafters foul with cobwebs, 
and the floor black with hosts of ants and flies. 
Pigeons nestled on the shelf, cooing the life-long 
day; cats crawled through a hole in the door, 
making night hideous with their cries. Now a 
curious goat, then an inquisitive jackass, would 
steal into the room, and through the four-and- 
twenty hours the mosquitoes sang their Jo Pean 
over the prostrate travellers. Lieutenant Burton 
was eager to renew his journey; but when at length 
a vessel was secured, all attempts to expedite its 
departure proved utterly fruitless. The captains 
of the Red Sea take refuge behind a monopoly, and 
everything must bow to their convenience. Mean- 
while, the boy Mohammed had fallen in with a 
company of friends, men of El] Medinah, returning 
home after a begging tour through Egypt and 
Turkey. Among these, by the prudent distri- 
bution of a loan, our Shaykh “ Abdullah” sud- 
denly found himself a perseg of consequence—a 
most welcome circumstance, as his pilgrimage had 
to be performed in their society. 

It was a fiery July day, when, after a long de- 
lay, the lieutenant and his companions embarked 
on board the “ Golden Wire.” The first glance 
at the interior of the vessel showed a hopeless 
sight; for the owner had promised to take sixty 
passengers, but had stretched the number to 
ninety-seven. Piles of boxes and luggage filled 
the ship from stem to stern; and a torrent of 
hadgis came pouring over the side like ants into 
an Indian sugar-basin. The El Medinah party se- 
cured a place upon the poop, where, upon a space 
not exceeding ten feet by eight, some eighteen 
human beings had to find accommodation ; fifteen 
others, women and children, were stuffed into the 
cabin, which was not more than three feet high ; 
and the rest were scattered over the goods, or 
squatted on the bulwarks. 

In the general opinion, the first thing to be 
done, after gaining standing room, was to fight for 
greater comfort. Some ragged old Turks from 
Anatolia, and a number of ferocious Maghrabi— 
pilgrims from the deserts of Tripoli and Tunis— 
began the quarrel. In a few minutes nothing was 
to be seen but a confused mass of men, each indi- 
vidual indiscriminately punching and pulling, 
scratching and biting, butting and trampling ; nor 
did the fray give any symptoms of abatement till 
five poor fellows were completely disabled. A de- 
putation was then despatched to expostulate with 
the owner, who, after keeping the passengers in 
expectation at least three hours, appeared in a 
boat, and informed them that any one who pleased 
might go on shore and have his fare returned. But 
no one would abandon his party. So the Magh- 





rabis demanded that half a dozen of their number 
should be taken on the poop, and prepared to back 
their requisition by a fierce attack. On they came 
like angry hornets, encouraging each other with 
loud cries ; but they stood on lower ground, and 
their palm sticks and short daggers were no match 
for the heavy ashen staves that fell fast upon their 
heads and shoulders. Nothing dismayed, -they 
continued the fight till the lieutenant bethought 
him of a stratagem to turn the tide of war upon 
them. A large and heavy earthen jar, full of 
drinking-water, stood on the edge of the poop, and 
the thick of the fray took place beneath it. A 
smart push with the shoulder rolled it down on 
the assailants; a shriller shriek rose above the 
general din. Surprised by the sudden discharge, 
bruised by the weight of the vessel, scratched by 
the broken potsherds, and fearing something still 
more dangerous, the Maghrabis shrank off to the 
end of the ship, and in a few minutes the victors 
received a deputation from them to solicit peace, 
which was granted, on condition they would bind 
themselves to keep it. This generalship of the 
lieutenant raised him in the estimate of his fel- 
lows, and the report of its success, as it travelled 
with him, secured him respect where it might 
otherwise have been wanting. 

At last the sails shook in the wind, and the pil- 
grims, with upraised hands, invoked the blessing 
of Allah. The ships of the Red Sea cruise along 
the coast by day, and by night lay to in the first 
cove they can find. These were classic waters, 
in whose depths were still mirrored the might and 
majesty of Him who rolled back their billows upon 
the guilty Pharaoh. The insufferable splendours 
of the sun alternated with cold and penetrating 
dews, that seemed to distil from the peerless moon. 
The coral reefs appeared like meadows of brilliant 
flowers, washed by waves of the rich colouring of 
the amethyst ; and often the whole scene shone in 
barbaric magnificence beneath the changing hues 
of God’s ever-glorious sky. Once the vessel 
grounded ; patron saints and “ shaykhs” were in 
vain appealed to; but when the tide began to rise, 
our pilgrim dexterously-seized the moment, called 
his ancestors to help, and, inducing the crew to 
renew their efforts, floated her again with little 
trouble. As a consequence, his influence grew im- 
mensely—indeed, his success was voted a miracle, 
so commanding a thing everywhere is good com- 
mon sense. 

On the twelfth day after their departure from 
Suez, the travellers anchored at Yambu, one of 
the “gates of the Holy City,” or, in other words, 
the town, standing in the same relation to El 
Medinah as Jeddah does to Meccah. Here the 
Sultan’s dominion is supposed to begin, and that 
of the Pacha of Egypt to cease. Immediately 
after landing came the purchase of camels and 
other necessaries for the journey across the desert. 
Boxes were repacked, arms were loaded and po- 
lished, and each one attired himself appropriately 
for the road. A caravan was to start on the mor- 
row; but rumours of robber bands and of bloody 
forays came in swift succession, alarming all who 
had treasures to carry. To avoid the impositions 
practised on strangers, Lieutenant Burton assumed 
the picturesque costume of an Arab shaykh. For 
the “hamail,” or pocket Koran, carried by pil- 
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grims in a rich embroidered case, slung by a red 
silk cord over the shoulder, he substituted a most 
useful article, having the same appearance. It had 
three compartments: one for his watch and com- 
pass, the second for ready money, and the third 
for penknife, pencil, and slips of paper, which could 
be held concealed in the hollow of the hand. These 
were for drawing and writing ; but it was neces- 
sary to avoid sketching before the Bedouins, who 
would have proceeded to extreme measures, sus- 
pecting him to be a spy or sorcerer, had they 
caught him at work. Even when the sketches 
were made, for prudence sake they were cut into 
square pieces, numbered for future reference, and 
hidden among his medicines. Having sustained 
a slight injury in the foot, the lieutenant resolved 
to travel in a “shugduf,” or litter, and set out 
for El Medinah in this manner, perched on the 
back of a tall strong animal, and swaying to and 
fro at every step, like a child in a pannier. The 
way lay eastward, bearing gently to the south, and 
then winding to the north; now over undulating 
ground, now across hard plains and sandy flats, or 
down broad and rocky water-courses, and now 
along the sides of mountains of granite, rent and 
seamed in their lonely grandeur—a country fan- 
tastic in its desolation, without herbage and with- 
out inhabitants. The villages, built of half-baked 
brick and mud, were few, and half-starved bandits 
prowled over the wide wastes between. 

As the little party neared the end of their jour- 
ney, and were passing through an ill-famed gorge, 
called the “ Pilgrims’ Pass,” a number of Be- 
douins opened fire upon the caravan from the crests 
of the overhanging rocks. To retort effectually 
was impossible, and to sue for peace would have 
been a useless waste of time; so nothing remained 
but to blaze away as much powder as possible, and 
to hurry forward under the veil of smoke. Twelve 
men were lost in the affair, besides camels and 
other beasts of burden. 

Nearly eight days were consumed in travelling 
over little more than one hundred and thirty miles. 
Many a spot, consecrated by the false prophet’s 
footsteps, or by the blood of the “ faithful,” was 
pointed out; and now the sacred city itself ap- 
peared in view. All halted, as if by word of com- 
mand, and sat down, jaded and hungry as they 
were, to feast their eyes with the sight. Ejacu- 
lations to Allah broke forth on every hand, and in 
rich poetical language, born of religious enthu- 
siasm, the Arab might be heard exclaiming, “ Live 
for ever, O most excellent of prophets! live in the 
shadow of happiness during the hours of night and 
the times of day, whilst the bird of the tamarisk 
(the dove) moaneth like the childless mother, whilst 
the west wind bloweth gently over the hills of 
Nejd, and the lightning flasheth in the firmament 
of Hl Hejaz.” ‘The bright domes and minarets of 
the mosques, and the four tall towers encircling 
the resting-place of Mohammed, with the green 
dome under which his remains repose, stood out 
conspicuously above the chill grey mass of house 
and ground. Behind lay the thick palm groves, 
celebrated in El Islam as “ the trees of El Medi- 
nah ;” while fields of ‘black basaltic scorize in the 
foreground, showing clear signs of a volcanic ori- 


the city, and though it was yet early morning, the 
way was crowded with eager multitudes coming 
out to meet the caravan. Friends and comrades 
greeted each other, regardless of rank or fortune, 
with affectionate embraces, and an abundance of 
gestures. As for the “ infidel’’ lieutenant, he had 
now achieved the first object of his pilgrimage, and 
soon found himself safely ensconced in the house 
of Shaykh Hamid, an unsuspecting and hospitable 
acquaintance picked up on the road. His disguise, 
of course, was now more than ever essential ; the 
demands upon his sagacity and prudence increased 
in proportion to the sanctities of the place he vio- 
lated; and, as a natural consequence of his false 
position—it cannot be too much regretted—he was 
impelled to simulate more closely, in language and 
bearing, a devout worshipper of the Prophet. 
Shaykh Hamid first received the salutations of 
his mother and daughter in private, for the Arabs 
do not like strangers to overhear the shrill cries 
of joy with which the female members of their 
household usually welcome them. Then came the 
reception of relations and friends, who are always 
expected to call on the traveller the very day of 
his return. Every one had laid aside the dirty, 
tattered raiment of the desert for his finest suit, for 
a man’s prosperity is judged by his dressin El Me- 
dinah, as well as in more civilized cities. The visi- 
tors arrived in great numbers to do honour to the 
shaykh. They sat down, smoked, chatted politics, 
asked all manner of questions about the other 
wayfarers and absent friends, drank coffee, and 
after about half an hour spent in this manner, 
rose abruptly, and, exchanging embraces, took 
their leave. The “ Holy War’’—as at that time 
it was generally termed throughout the East— 
was the grand topic of conversation. The sultan 
had ordered the czar to become a Moslem, the 
ezar had sued for peace, and offered tribute and 
fealty. But the sultan had exclaimed, “ No, by 
Allah! El Islam!” The czar could not be ex- 
pected to take such a step without a little hesita- 
tion, but “ Allah smites the face of the infidels!” 
Abdel Mejid would dispose of the “ Moskow” in 
a short time, after which he would turn his vic- 
torious army against the Feringistan, beginning 
with the English, the French, and the Greeks! 
Mohammedan custom enjoins that the visit to 
the harem, or sanctuary, must not be delayed by 
the pious ; and the latter portion of the day of 
their arrival was devoted by Lieutenant Burton 
and the shaykh to this self-imposed duty. There 
is no outer front to the Prophet’s mosque; conse- 
quently, as a building, it has neither beauty nor 
dignity ; the approach is choked up by ignoble 
houses, some actually touching the holy walls, 
others separated by a narrow lane. Our traveller 
entered by “the gate of Pity,” up a diminutive 
flight of steps, and he confesses his astonishment 
at the mean and tawdry appearance of a place so 
universally venerated in the Moslem world. “ The 
longer I looked at it,” he says, “the more it sug- 
| gested the resemblance of a museum of second- 
| rate art—a curiosity shop, full of ornaments that 
| . . 
bee not ‘accessories, and decorated with pauper 
splendour.” The building covers a parallelogram 
| about 420 feet in length by 340 broad, the direc- 





gin, set off the scene. Remounting their camels, | tions of the long walls being nearly north and 
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membered, is 480 feet from east to west, and its 
breadth at the transept 280 feet; but there are 
no points of comparison between the masterpiece 
of Wren and the mosque of El Medinah. In the 
eentre isa spacious area surrounded by a peristyle, 
with numerous rows of pillars, like the colonnades 
of an Italian monastery. Along the whole inner 
length of the northern side runs the mejedi riwak, 
or porch, so called from the reigning sultan, at 
whose instance it was commenced five or six years 
ago; and which, should it ever be finished, bids 
fair to eclipse the rest of ‘the building in magni- 
ficence. 

The mausoleum consists of a hujrah, or cham- 
ber, so called from its having been Ayisha’s room, 
the home of the Prophet’s favourite wife. It is 
an irregular square of from fifty to fifty-five feet, 
separated on all sides by a narrow passage from 
the walls of themosque. Inside there are, or are 
supposed to be, three tombs facing the south, sur- 
rounded by stone walls without any aperture, or, as 
others say, by strong planking. Whatever the ma- 
terial is, it is hung outside with a curtain that sug- 
gests the idea of a large four-post bedstead. There 
are two railings round it, a dark passage running 
between them; the outer one is painted a vivid 
grass green, but has, carefully inserted in the ver- 
dure in gilt or burnished brass work, the long and 
graceful letters of the Suls character, disposed 
into the Moslem creed or other religious sen- 
tences; while on the south side, for greater ho- 
nour, it is plated over with silver, interlaced with 
silver letters. 
which are constantly kept closed, the fourth being 
free only to the officers and servants who have 
charge of the place and the treasures deposited 
there. In the southern side are three windows, 
or rather holes, about half a foot square, the most 
westerly of which is supposed to front Moham- 
med’s tomb, and is therefore called the Prophet's 
Window ; next on the right is Abubekr’s, and be- 
yond that Omar's. At the grave of each of these 
mighty men of the past, the pilgrim offers his 
devotions. Straining his eyes to look through 
the aperture—for he did not choose to pay an ex- 
orbitant sum for admission to the inner passage— 
Lieutenant Burton saw hangings with three in- 
scriptions in large gold letters, informing readers 
that behind them Jay Allah’s prophet, and the 
first two caliphs; and suspended ‘to the curtain 
breast-high, to distinguish the exact place where 
the sacred ashes rest, was a large pearl rosary, 
and a peculiar ornament, the celebrated kankab 
el durri, or constellation of pearls. Above the 
hujrah rises the green dome, surmounted by a large 
gilt crescent springing from a series of globes; 
and this gem of the building the Moslem imagi- 
nation crowns with a pillar of heavenly light, 
which directs from three days’ distance the pil- 
grims’ steps towards El Medinah. The whole 
place within and without is beset by beggars ; 
some mild and picturesque, squatting quietly on 
the ground, and looking wistfully at their napkins 
spread before them; some angry, cursing if not 
gratified ; some noisy and petulant, capturing 
their victim by the skirts, and extorting a ran- 
som; some pretty and young, some ugly and 
dirty in unwashen age; while in close vicinity is 
a whole tribe of blind, and halt, and diseased. 


This fence has four gates, three of 





The first visit cost our traveller a pound sterling, 
and never afterwards could he escape without pay- 
ing half that sum. 

There is a large staff of officers connected with 
the mosque. Of these, the principal at present is 
a Turkish pasha appointed from Constantinople ; 
under him are various ‘subordinates, and one hun- 
dred and twenty eunuchs, divided into three orders 
according to their specific duties. Next come a 
number of servants, embracing almost all the mid- 
dle and lower class of citizens, divided into parties 
of thirty each, which change every week, and ren- 
der assistance to the eunuchs in their menial work. 
And then there is the chief of the water-carriers, 
with about fifty men under his authority, to sprin- 
kle the floors, and water the garden, and perform 
other similar offices. Not less extensive is the 
literary establishment. 

The town of El Medinah itself presents few 
points of remarkable interest. The walls are built 
of granite and lava blocks; the streets are deep, 
dark, and narrow, the chief of them radiating to- 
wards the mosque; and the population, including 
those resident in the suburbs and castle, is esti- 
mated at about 1600. Without the city are five 
mosques—of similar character and pretensions to 
that within—all of which the pilgrim is expected 
to visit; in the vicinity, too, are the mosques of 
Kuba, where the Prophet’s camel knelt down 
after the flight from Meccah, and other spots 
of superstition where devotees are expected to 
resort to. 

Lieutenant Burton’s host and houschold usually 
rose at dawn. ‘They washed, prayed, and broke 
their fast upon a crust of stale bread, before 
smoking a pipe and drinking a cup of coffee. 
Then it was time to mount and visit some one of the 
holy places. Returning before the sun became in- 
tolerable, they sat together, and whiled away the 
time in conversation, chibouque, coffee, and cold 
perfumed water, till dinner at the primitive hour 
of cleven. This meal generally consisted of un- 
leavened bread, different kinds of meat and vege- 
table stews, and at the end of the first course 
plain boiled rice, eaten with spoons; then came 
the fruits—fresh dates, grapes, and pomegranates. 
Then came the hour for receiving and paying 
visits; afterwards evening prayers; and finally, 
another substantial meal like the dinner, but more 
plentiful. On festive occasions this was followed 
by a late supper of sweetmeats and dried fruits ; 
sometimes by a gossip in the café, or by story- 
telling. 

More than a month passed in this manner. 
September came, and the lieutenant deemed it ne- 
eessary to push forward. His skill as a physician 
had found ample opportunities for development, 
and his friends importuned him to remain. ‘‘ Why 
dost thou not,” they urged, “have a shop some- 
where near the Prophet’s mosque? There thou 
wilt eat bread by thy skill, and thy soul will have 
the blessing of being on holy ground.” The great 
caravan from Damascus, numbering this year about 
seven thousand people, had meanwhile arrived. 
This is the main stream which carries off all the 
small currents that flow from central Asia to the 
great centre of the Islamitic world ; and it flooded 
the streets of El Medinah with new life and fresh 
objects of interest. The beginning of the month 
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was appointed for its departure after a short halt 
at Meccah, the city of cities; and the disordered 
state of the country compelling all pilgrims to 
unite themselves with it, Lieutenant Burton pre- 
pared at once to join the expedition, bade adieu to 
old companions, and on the day fixed, with the 
boy Mohammed beside him, set out as one of the 
vast company, to brave new adventures and make 
further discoveries. 


HOT-WATER BREAD. 


Hor-water bread! what ideas of the soaked and 
sodden are suggested to the imagination by the 
above words. Hot-water bread—what can it be ? 
some uninitiated person may be inclined to ask 
himself. Some material to which the designation 
bread is conventionally given, just as sailors give 
the name of sea-pie to a production of the Neptu- 
nian cuisine, which is no pie at all—a thing which 
can only be swallowed with moderate satisfaction 
by one who had eaten nothing better than salt 
junk for several pgevious months. 

Whoever has this idea may speedily disabuse 
himself of it by looking into the shops of certain 
London bakers who use the hot-water oven. There 
nice brown crusted loaves may be seen of all di- 
mensions; never soft and sodden, but occasionally 
very brown crusted, just as loaves usually are 
when baked in the ordinary way under the most 
favoured circumstances. Nay, one may occasion- 
ally see loaves which are actually toasted on the 
outside—burned ; though this latter accident is 
rare. It is quite evident, then, that some greater 
heating power has been brought into requisition 
than persons uninitiated into the secret of the pro- 
cess may perhaps associate with the effects of hot 
water. I therefore explain the nature of the heat- 
ing power, and the method of applying it. 

Before, however, touching upon the mechanical 
construction of hot-water ovens, it will not be 
amiss to draw attention to the fact, well known to 
scientific men, that the degree of heat to which 
water or any other liquid admits of being raised 
is proportionate (for equal increments of heat 
added) to the pressure to which the particular 
liquid in question is exposed. The liquid with 
which we are at present concerned being water, 
let us direct our attention especially to it, tracing 
the various consequences of the application of heat 
to it under various circumstances. Let us assume, 
by way of commencement, that some water is 
poured into an open vessel, a saucepan, for exam- 
ple, and that the saucepan is placed over a fire; 
gradually the water becomes hotter, hotter, and 
hotter still, until at length it boils, when, if the 
bulb of a thermometer be dipped into it, the tem- 
perature of 212° of Fahrenheit’s scale will be in- 
dicated, above which degree the mercury will never 
rise, no matter how great the subsequent amount 
of heat may be to which the water is exposed. 

The water, under the assumed conditions of our 
experiment, being in a saucepan, the uninitiated 
may imagine that no pressure whatever is exerted 
on its surface; this, however, would be a mistake. 
The atmosphere presses upon the surface of the 
water with a force of no less than fifteen pounds 
on every square inch; that is to say, assuming 





the operation of boiling to be conducted at the 
sea-level: if, however, we apply heat to our kettle 
on the summit of a mountain, then boiling will 
ensue at a temperature less than 212° Fahrenheit, 
to an amount proportionate with the elevation at- 
tained ; indeed in this manner the height of moun- 
tains may be determined with considerable accu- 
racy. Test the principle as we will, it will be 
found that the temperature essential to the boil- 
ing of water is altogether dependent, so long as 
the amount of heat applied does not vary, to the 
amount of pressure exerted upon its surface. If 
we perform the operation of boiling under the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump, (which can be 
effected by certain contrivances unnecessary to be 
explained here,) the temperature at which ebulli- 
tion then takes place is less than when water is 
boiled in the open air, and at the level of the sea. 
If, again, we inclose a portion of water in any 
very strong vessel, and apply heat to the latter, 
the water can no longer boil; the steam which 
would have risen from it under ordinary cireum- 
stances is confined as in a prison-house ; and this, 
no matter how great the amount of pressure ap- 
plied, provided only the materials of the contin- 
ing vessel be strong enough to counteract the 
enormous force exerted by the particles of water 
in their endeavour to tear themselves asunder. 
In this manner it is possible to heat a strong iron 
tube containing water to redness; when, doubt- 
less, the water becomes heated to redness also: 
the experiment, however, is very dangerous, and 
has rarely been performed. The mere circum- 
stance of directing attention to this extreme case, 
however, will make known the principles upon 
which the hot-water oven is constructed, the lat- 
ter being founded on a mere extension of the prin- 
ciple adopted by Mr. Perkins for heating rooms 
by hot water. The only difference is one of de- 
gree; the temperature to which the water is 
raised being less considerable in the room-heating 
apparatus than in the hot-water oven, seeing that 
people only want to be gently warmed—not baked 
outright. 

So completely identical in nature and general 
arrangement are the room-warming and oven- 
heating apparatus, that I may explain the nature 
of Mr. Perkins’s system, by preference indiffer- 
ently to either; and if by chance the reader of 
this should have the entrée to the Reading-room 
of the British Museum, he may therein see a good 
practical illustration of what I am now engaged 
in describing. All that vast establishment is 
warmed by means of hot water; no less than 
fifteen miles of pipes being employed for that pur- 
pose. The furnaces in which the pipes are heated 
are situated in a range of cellars underneath, and 
from the furnaces in question the pipes ramify in 
all directions. The very simplest theoretical con- 
struction which the hot-water apparatus admits 
of is the following: I should remark, however, 
that the apparatus now to be described is alto- 
gether ideal; far more complex arrangements 
being required in practice. Let it be assumed 
that an iron pipe has been so nearly filled with 
water that only a small bubble of air remains, and 
that subsequently the pipe has been bent upon 
itself until the two extremities meet: let it, more- 
over, be assumed that the extremities, so soon as 
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assumed, provided we thereby gain an illustration 
suitable to our wants. All this done which we 
have assumed, it is evident that we shall have 
formed a tubular iron ring filled with water, ex- 
cept the bubble of air already mentioned, and the 
use of which will soon be made evident. Next, 
let us assume the iron tubular ring to be fixed in a 
vertical plane, under which circumstances the wa- 
ter contained in it would of course remain per- 
fect rest, there being no cause whatever to pro- 
mote the ascent or descent of its particles. But 
if whilst thus arranged we apply heat to one side 
of the ring, what follows? Why, necessarily the 
side in question becomes heated, and the water 
which it contains also becomes heated, and becom- 
ing heated also becomes expanded, and being ex- 
panded is specifically lighter, wherefore it ascends, 
reaching the highest part of the ring, then cool- 
ing descends, ascends once more, and again, and 
again, so long as heat continues to be applied. 
If, however, the bubble of air already mentioned 
had not been there the water could not have ex- 
panded, except to the limited extent permitted by 
the expansion of the iron of the tube; moreover, 
there would have been continual danger of bursting. 
The simple expedient of the air-bubble perfects 
the arrangement, and the current of hot water 
goes round in a circle without any danger what- 
ever. 

Tracing the operation to its results, the cireum- 
stance is almost too palpable for comment, that, 
although the source of heat be only applied to one 
portion of the ring, every portion of it becomes 
heated on account of the circular current of hot 
water within. Hence the water becomes a heat 
carrier ; and if we suppose the ring to be so large 
that the portion to which heat is applied is in one 
chamber, and the opposite portion in an adjoining 
chamber, we have the exact principle of the hot- 
water oven, or a water-heated apartment. The 
circumstance hardly requires notice, that though 
the tube be assumed in our description to be bent 
into the form of a ring, nevertheless any form would 
have answered the purpose as well; the sole con- 
dition necessary to success being, that the two 
extremities shall be jommed so that the circulation 
of hot water may be complete. Scarcely more ne- 
cessary is it to indicate that the pipe, instead of 
going once round before its two ends are joined, 
may make two, three, or any number of revolu- 
tions, until the amount of heating surface neces- 
sary to the proposed effect be furnished. In prac- 
tice the system of tubular revolutions, or more 
properly speaking, ramifications, is very extensive; 
and instead of the air-bubble, as I have described 
it, the tubular system is supplied with a little 
flask-shaped iron vessel, the specific object of 
which is to permit the necessary expansion of the 
water. 

A few words now concerning the advantages of 
this system of heat distribution, whether for the 
purpose of elevating the temperature of apart- 
ments, or the heating of ovens. As regards the 
former case, the English open fire-place by no 
means satisfactorily answers the purpose of heat- 





they came in contact, were soldered or welded | 
together. These are impossible operations, by the | 
way, but it is permissible for impossibilities to be | 





ing large apartments. If the apartment to be | 


heated be of moderate dimensions, as, for example, 
a private sitting-room, the open fire-place is per- 
haps, for a climate like ours, a very good heating 


| contrivance ; nevertheless, occasionally during a 
' severe winter, days so cold occur, that we shiver 


and shake our heads, and, despite our love of 
things natural, are constrained to admit that our 
much cherished fire-grates leave something to be 
desired. Large apartments, in point of fact, can- 
not be satisfactorily heated by grates; and before 
the invention of Mr. Perkins’s tubular hot-water 
process, either close stoves or the hot surface of 
steam-pipes were the only remaining means at our 
command for accomplishing this object. The heat 
evolved from a close stove is very apt to be not 
merely disagreeable, but actually prejudicial. As 
to the mere amount of heat without reference to 
its quality, a close stove of small dimensions can 
be made exceedingly powerful. Its sides can be 
heated to redness even, if desired ; but the follow- 
ing bad effect then ensues :—Any little particles 
of dust which may be present in the air (and there 
are always some), and worse still, any volatile ani- 
mal matters which may have been exhaled by the 
lungs or the skin, no sooner come in contact with 
the over-heated sides of the stove than they burn 
and generate a disagreeable and injurious odour. 
This is the explanation of the unpleasant quality 
of heat evolved by a very highly heated stove. It 
can be to some extent avoided by enlarging the 
sides of the stove, and diminishing the tempera- 
ture: the best modification, however, consists in 
coating the sides of the stove with some sort of 
pottery or brick work, all of which are bad con- 
ductors of heat, and therefore, when once heated to 
a given temperature, are much longer cooling than 
any metallic surface would be. All this, as applied 
to large edifices, is very expensive, not to say dan- 
gerous; it is, therefore, better to have recourse, 
when practicable, to steam or hot water at once. 
As regards steam, it may be transmitted through 
pipes just as water is in the hot-water apparatus. 
It is a good heating agent, and indeed apartments 
are frequently heated by it; but hot water is by 
far more generally eligible for non-manufacturing 
buildings. One considerable disadvantage attend- 
ant upon the use of steam is this :—As it passes 
through the tubular system it condenses, and 
forming water, impedes the transmission of more 
steam ; hence, whenever steam is employed, some 
provision is necessary for carrying away the re- 
sulting condensed water. The heating of an apart- 
ment by steam, moreover, involves the existence 
of a steam-boiler, a provision for supplying the 
boiler with an adequate supply of water, and, in 
short, all the numerous cares and dangers inci- 
dental to the presence of steam-boilers generally. 
These numerous and grave objections render the 
practice of heating by a system of hot-water pipes 
far more unobjectionable. 

Let us now reflect on the advantages obtained 
by adapting the hot-water system to the process 
of bread-baking. Firstly, the process is totally 
free from the production of dirt and dust: this in 
itself is no small advantage. Who is there among 
us who has not at some time or other had his 
teeth set on edge by a piece of coal or cinder 
sticking in his roll, and discomposing the equani- 
mity of his grinders? When bread is baked by 
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the hot-water system this accident cannot occur. 
Were this, however, the only advantage of the hot- 
water bread-baking system, it would be scarcely 
adopted, for the first expense of erecting a hot- 
water oven is somewhat heavy. The great points 
in favour of the invention are, uniformity in the 
degree of heat, continuity of its operation, and the 
greater regularity of the process of baking. In 
the ordinary oven, the periods of heating, and the 
periods of working, necessarily alternate; conse- 
quently, the effective working power of an ordinary 
oven for any given period of time is only half that 
of the hot-water oven, the activity of which never 
ceases so long as a current of hot water is main- 
tained. Those who examine the apparatus for the 
first time will be surprised, perhaps, at the small 
extent of furnace room necessary for the heating of 
the hot-water apparatus. A large baker’s oven is 
effectually worked by the heat generated in a 
very small stove. This effect results from the 
numerous twists and turns which the heating 
pipe is made to take within the stove, thus ac- 
complishing the necessary desideratum of much 
surface exposure within a restricted space: in 
point of fact, the principle involved by the opera- 
tion is the absorption of heat in a small space, and 
its subsequent distribution in a space of much 
greater extent. 

A very curious application of the hot water 
conduction principle may be seen in the factory of 
the inventor, Mr. Perkins. In this factory is a 
steam-engine, the boiler of which is totally re- 
moved from all contact with the fire which heats 
it, the water which it holds. being converted into 
steam by a system of hot-water pipes; which, 
taking their origin in a stove, penetrate the 
boiler, and ramify therein. It is quite evident 
that a steam-boiler of this kind will last much 
longer than a boiler continuously exposed to the 
agency of fire. Moreover, numerous instances of 
boiler explosions occur, owing to the supply of 
water running low, and the boiler itself becoming 
overheated—even sometimes to redness. An ac- 
cident of this kind is totally impossible when 
Mr. Perkins’s system is adopted. 


MISCALCULATION. 


I was brooding, with a certain degree of melan- 
choly, over the numerous disappointments of this 
mortal life. These happen, not only to the un- 
thinking and reckless part of mankind, but some- 
times also to those who are esteemed wise and pru- 
dent in their generation. Every walk of life is 
full of the discontented. Men miss their mark— 
they fail in reaching their expectations. It is a 
general complaint. Whilst reflecting upon the 
causes of disappointment, it appeared to me that 
they generally proceed from miscalculation, and 
that this is partly our own fault and partly una- 
voidable. 

The world is full of blunders and of culpable 
blunderers. All wish for success ; but many will 
not give themselves the trouble of thought and 
exertion which are necessary to its attainment. 
They mourn over the failure of hopes which they 
ought never to have entertained. If a man will 
not use proper means with some degree of atten- 
tion, he is very unreasonable to expect success. 
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I was once sailing on the Mediterranean in an 
Italian vessel, with a crew of the same nation. 
A lazy, careless race of people these seem to be, at 
least in the present generation. Had the ancient 
Romans been such, they would never have been 
heard of in history. Our captain and crew knew 
nothing about navigation, except “sailing by 
compass.” They had no nautical instruments, 
and made no observations. They took in most 
of the sail at night, that, they might not have the 
trouble of trimming the sails, and that the greater 
part ef the crew might enjoy sleep in tranquillity. 
They sometimes looked steadily at the compass, 
and at other times kept to it “ pretty nearly.” I 
have seen the steersman swinging on the helm for 
his amusement. The natural. result of such care- 
lessness might be anticipated—we reached the 
Syrian coast at Acre, instead of Beirout, and had 
then the pleasure of sailing along the shore for 
another day, in order to rectify our mistake. Had 
the wind blown from the north, there is no telling 
when we should have arrived at our destination. 

These sailors were only the type of a large class 
of people, who hope for a good result without 
| using the prudence and good management which 
| are necessary for its attainment. Everybody else 
sees and appreciates the cause of their failure ; but 
they have not been accustomed to connect the 
means.with the end. They are subjects of mis- 
calculation. 
| <A larger number of disappointments arise from 
| errors of another description. We live in a world 
| of accidents : “time and chance happen to all.” 

Now it is easy to scheme out a feasible plan, and 
| deliberate upon the best means of carrying it for- 
| ward, leaving out all the mischances and interrup- 
| tions which may possibly intervene. How many 

vessels have been wrecked through not calculating 
| the effect of cross-currents and variations of the 
compass, whilst “sailing by dead reckoning!” 
“We shall shorten sail to-night,” said a careful 
captain once to us ; “ for though we ought to clear 
Cape Verde, considering the course we have taken, 
yet there is an awkward current about here, and 
I would rather approach by daylight.” His prog- 
nostications were right; had we proceeded with 
our former speed, we should have been Jand- 
locked, as other vessels had been on that pesti- 
lential coast. If we do not make proper allowance 
for possible contingencies and bafiling of our pur- 
poses, we may easily fail by miscalculation. 

Clever and good men are wont to meet with 
severe disappoirtment from expecting the tree to 
bear a differen: kind of fruit from the ordinary 
productions of the species. Men of letters are 
disappointed that they do not get rich; but this 
is not an ordinary result of literary pursuits. It 
| is the exception, rather than the rule. One author 
in a thousand secures a golden harvest; others 
must be content with honour and posthumous 
fame, the improvement of their own intellect, or 
the good which their writings may effect. The 
rewards of art, science, and patriotism are like 
those of letters. Their natural product is not 
gold, but a mental and virtuous eminence. If 
you wish for riches, you must plant another kind 
of tree. 

Yet there are mistakes and contingencies which 








no man can calculate; and therefore the wisest 
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| and said, I will persuade him,” etc., etc. 
|| we do not profess to understand this passage ; 
| but if such evil agencies are largely abroad in the 


|; and, like children, we make many mistakes. 
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are often disappointed in their hopes. We are 
encompassed by elements over which we have no 
control, and are interrupted by circumstances 
which we cannot anticipate. We do not under- 
stand the world in which we live, much less the 
unseen world, which exerts a strange influence 
over our destinies. There is a passage in the 
Bible which has often appeared. wonderful to me, 
and which may in some measure account for many 
of the unaccountable mistakes that happen amongst 
men: “Hear thou, therefore, the word of the 
Lord. I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and 
ali the host of heaven standing by him, on his right 
hand and on his left. And the Lord said, Who 
shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at 
Ramoth-Gilead? And one said on this manner, 
and another said on that manner. And there 
came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, 
Now, 


earth, we do not wonder that the shrewdest some- 
times make miscalculations. 

Such reflections afford me a little encourage- 
ment. Disappointment, I therefore conclude with 
observing, when not the result of culpable folly, 
should be regarded as a contingency of our pre- 
sent condition. Miscalculation proceeds from our 
limited capacities : it is an unavoidable law of our 
being. We are in the childhood of our existence, 
Re- 
flection shows us our errors, and we ought to im- 
prove upon the past, getting wiser, and more ex- 
| perienced, and more prepared, and more eager for 
that holy and happy state of existence, where 
disappointment shall be an unknown thing. To 
attain that blessed spot will be more than a com- 
pensation for all the crosses by our way; but who 
shall measure -the pang of disappointment that 
awaits those who are expecting to gain this de- 
| sirable consummation, without seeking that new 
| heart, and that faith in the Saviour, which are the 





| essential requisites for entrance into the heavenly 
| kingdom! The bare possibility of a miscalculation 


| in this object should be felt by every reader as 
| the most terrible of all catastrophes, and should 
| stir each of us up to close self-examination and 
_ holy diligence. 


1 MY SABBATHS. 


| Imust be more particular in many things if I am 
|| to enjoy the advantages for which the Sabbath 
|| was intended. 

| _ 1. I must not forget that there are as many 
| hours in a Sabbath day as in any other day. The 
| habit of sleeping an hour longer on that day than 
| usual, is robbing God and robbing myself. I 
| must begin the day at the right time, as well as 
in the right way. 

2. I must be punctual im attending upon the 
Worship of the sanctuary. It is not only a day of 
| Test, but of devotion. And when in the sanctuary, 
I must try to be a true worshipper. 

3. I must pray for a blessing upon the Sabbath 
and its privileges. I must ask that my own heart 
may be prepared for its duties. I must pray that 
the blessing of heaven may rest on my pastor, 
and that in the public assembly God’s grace may 








descend as the dew upon the hearts of those who 
meet for his worship. 

4. I must more entirely dismiss secular things, 
worldly thoughts, conversation, and employments. 
Politics and business must, with the plough and 
the axe, rest until the Sabbath is gone. I have 
sadly failed here, especially in my thoughts and 
conversation. 

5. I must try to remember that the Sabbath is 
an earnest of the rest remaining for the people of 
God; that every one as it comes may be the last, 
and should be spent as if to be succeeded by the 
eternal Sabbath in heaven. 

6. I must not forget that the Sabbath, well 
spent, secures a blessing upon the other means of 
grace. It greatly increases the spirit of prayer— 
it is sure to secure the profitable reading of the 
Scriptures—it makes us realize the sweetness and 
profit of the fellowship of the saints—it makes us 
joyful in God’s house. 

7. I must carefully review my failures in regard 
to the Sabbath, and repent, mourning over my 
sins, and turning from them.— American Paper. 





MORNING DEVOTIONS. 


Many Christians deprive themselves of an im- 
portant means of grace by losing the early hours 
of the day in indolent repose. There is a fresh- 
ness of feeling in the early morn which predis- 
poses to worship, and its serene quiet woos the 
soul into intimate communion with God. The 
following extract may contain some profitable 
suggestions :— 

“Tt is remarkable what numerous examples we 
have of early rising in the Scriptures. Let any 
one take a Concordance and look out the passages 
where it is mentioned, and he will be surprised 
at their number. Are not such examples binding 
on Christians? Abraham arose up early in the 
morning to offer sacrifice. ‘ Early will I seek 
thee,’ said the Psalmist; and shall not Christians 
rise early to pay their vows unto God? ‘ Very 
early in the morning’ the holy women came to 
the sepulchre to embalm the Saviour; and shall 
not his disciples seek their risen Lord early in the 
day ? Christian, when are you most apt to neg- 
lect prayer, or perform it hastily and unprofit- 
ably ? Is it not when you omit early rising ? When 
are you most prone to neglect reading the Bible, 
or peruse its sacred pages negligently? Is it 
not when you act the sluggard, and waste pre- 
cious hours in indolent repose? At what season 
do you peruse God's word with delight, and call 
upon his name with fervour? Is it not when you 
rise early to pay your morning sacrifice ? Nature, 
then, as well as Scripture, indicates the value of 
the morning for religious meditation, reading, and 


prayer. Neglect not, then, their united intima- 
tions. Experience shows you the benefits of early 
rising. Profit by its voice. Let the dawn sum- 


mon you from the bed of repose ; let the orb of 
day witness you at your devotions, supplicating 
that the sun of righteousness may arise upon you 
with healing in his beams. Thus your body will 
be invigorated, and your soul will prosper. ‘ Whoso 
is wise, and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord.’” 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Wet Worsarp.—In Asia, Africa, and North America, 
water-sheds and sources of streams, in elevated situations, 
have at all times been reverenced as sacred spots, and the 
native tribes are wont to assemble at them for their reli- 
gious festivals. Thus also the Romans, and the original 
inhabitants of Switzerland before them, worshipped at the 
high springs of the Alps, on the Luckmamer, perhaps on 
the Bernardine, and undoubtedly on, the St. Gothard, and 
on the Great St. Bernard, where pillars and remains of 
temples may still be found. Two rude pillars, whose origin 
is as yet unexplained, standing at a height of 7000 feet, on 
the water-shed of the Julian Pass, seem to point to a yet 
earlier worship of the Deity. Christian chapels and hos- 
pices have been erected on the site of these ancient tem- 
ples; and the modern inhabitants of the mountains not 
seldom celebrate their religious festivals on the very same 
spot where their Pagan forefathers worshipped.—Sketches 
of Nature in the Alps. 

Onp Crockrery.—Every one has heard how Bernard 
Palissy, having spent all the money he had borrowed to 
construct a new furnace, burnt the floor boards of his 
house, aud his own furniture, to carry on experiments, and 
how he persisted, in spite of the lamentations, not to say 
abuse, of his wife, and ultimately achieved fame aud for- 
tune. At the sale of the Bernal collection, one of his 
dishes, 12 inches across, with a lizard in the centre, was 
sold for £162! This might have comforted his wife in 
her distress, if she could have foreseen it.. Majolica ware 
now brings fabulous prices. Plates have been thought 
cheap at £50 a piece; and a dish, 15} inches in diameter, 
was knocked down at the Bernal sale for £142. It is true 
this had the metallic lustre, and bore the mark of Maestro 
Giorgio, the artist. Think of a Sevres cup and saucer 
being worth £160, and a small vase and cover £871 10s. ! 
At all events, these were the sums paid for two such 
lots at the same sale. Four Sevres vases, not many inches 
high, brought, at the sale of the same collection, the enor- 
mous sum of £3360; and the Queen has three sinall vases, 
for which a dealer once told us he would willingly give 
4000 guineas.—The Builder. 

Wuat Lonpon micut BE.—If there were a portentous 
fire, sweeping away whole masses of buildings—if our 
national energies were in that way stirred to reconstruct 
the metropolis on the plans of a committee of the highest 
civil engineers—we might probably see a city of palaces, 
commodious, salubrious, utterly unlike anything that the 
world has yet known. It would then be worth while to 

have a plan; and probably we should depart far from old 
usages. We can paint the picture. No crowded cottages 
smothered in. smoke; no subterranean offices. Possibly 
even those things which we now think it necessary to bury 
we might manage better above the surface of the ground, 
since we have materials impervious, ductile, and mex- 
pensive. We can imagine a city with no ground floors ; 
with every house upon an elevated foundation ; the drain- 
age, the gas and the water supply carried on through ducts, 
easily constructed, accessible in every part, and under con- 
stant inspection. We can imagine the railway on the 
same level, noiselessly distributing its hundreds of thou- 
sands regularly throughout the day ; the omnibus—lum- 
bering makeshift of a half-civilized community—disap- 
peared; the horse, rude slave of a barbarous unscientific 
time, preserved only as the slave of the rider for pleasure ; 
a builded esplanade above the railway, above the aqueduct, 
the drainage and gas ducts ona level with the lowest 
floor of the houses ; the whole of the under-ground of life 
accessible to the inspector and the workman, ventilated, 
and constructed to assist in maintaining the health of the 
whole metropolis, instead of being the source of poison. 
We can imagine trades and callings distributed into classes 
and districts; the penny railway ride being only a cus- 
tomary portion of the rent. The houses of all classes, 
palaces; the roofs, emancipated from smoke, garden- 
terraces ; and the view from any elevated tower, a picture 
of health and beauty, of animated movement without 
crowding. There is nothing impossible in the existence of 
such a scene. We have the sciences, the arts, the wealth, 
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millions and a half cannot go out of town while their house 
is repaired; they cannot take a tour while the workmen 
are on the premises. ‘They might muster the means, but 
they can in no respect leave business for the necessary 
period.— The Spectator. 

Ancient Eneutsn Law acatnst BeaGars.—For an 
able-bodied man to be caught a third time begging was 
held a crime deserving death, and the sentence was in- 
tended on fit occasions to be execute1. The poor man’s 
advantages, which I have estimated: 30 high a rate, were 
not purchased without drawbacks. He might not change 
his master at his will, or wander from place to place. He 
might not keep his children at home unless he could answer 
for their time. If out of employment, preferring to be 
idle, he might be demanded for work by any master of the 
“craft” to which he belonged, and compelled to work 
whether he would or no. If caught begging once, being 
neither aged nor infirm, he was whipped at the cart’s tail 
If caught a second time, his ear was slit, or bored through 
with a hot iron. If caught athird time, being thereby proved 
to be of no use upon this earth, but to live upon it only 
to his own hurt and to that of others, he suffered death as 
a felon. So the law of England remained for sixty years. 
First drawn by Henry, it continued unrepealed through 
the reigns of Edward and of Mary, subsisting, therefore, with 
the deliberate approval of both the great parties between 
whom the country was divided. Re-considered under 
Elizabeth, the same law was again formally passed ; and it 
was, therefore, the expressed conviction of the English 
nation that it was better for a man not to live at all than 
to live a profitless and worthless life. The vagabond was 
a sore spot upon the commonwealth, to be healed by whole- 
some discipline, if the gangrene was not incurable ; to be 
cut away with the knife, if the milder treatment of the 
cart-whip failed to be of profit.—Fvroude’s History of 
England. 

Turrst In THE Arctic ReGrons.—The use of snow 
when persons are thirsty does not by any means allay the 
insatiable desire for water; on the contrary, it appears to 
be increased in proportion to the quantity used and the 
frequency with which it is put into the mouth. For ex- 
ample, a person walking alorg feels intensely thirsty, and 
he looks to his feet with coveting eyes; but his good sense 
and firm resolution are not to be overcome so easily, and he 
withdraws the open hand that was to grasp the delicious 
morsel and convey it into his parching mouth. He has 
several miles of a journey to accomplish, and his thirst is 
every moment increasing: he is perspiring profusely, and 
feels quite hot and oppressed. . At length his good resolu- 
tions staggers, and he partakes of the smallest particle, 
which produces a most exhilarating effect ; in less that ten 
minutes he tastes again and again, always increasing the 
quantity ; and in half an hour he has a gum-stick of con- 
densed snow, which he masticates with avidity, and re- 
places with assiduity the moment that it is melted away. 
But his thirst is not allayed in the slightest degree ; he is 
as hot as ever, and still perspires ; his mouth is in Hames, 
and he is driven to the necessity of quenching them with 
snow, which adds fuel to the fire. The melting snow ceases 
to please the palate, and feels like red-hot coals, which, like 
a fire-eater, he shifts about with his tongue, and swallows 
without the addition of saliva. He is in despair; but 
habit bas taken the place of his reasoning faculties, and he 
moves on with languid steps, lamenting the severe fate 
which forces him to persist in a practice which in an un- 
guarded moment he allowed to begin. I believe the true 
cause of such intense thirst is the extreme dryness of the 
air, when the temperature is low. 

Music or Worps.—Listen to the mother talking com- 
fort to her young babe. The comfort is surely not the 
words—for the child understands not one of them. It lies 
of course, then, in the music of words. It is the mother’s 
tone of voice—her music—which the child understands 
and receives into its little troubled heart. 

A natn in the ink-stand, or some old steel pens that the 
acid of the ink can eat upon, will prevent steel pens in use 
from becoming rusty. 





the skill, the wish. Only one thing stands in the way of 
that future—it is nothing more nor less than London. ‘Two 





Five drops of creosote will prevent a pint of ink from 
becoming mouldy. 



































































































